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ABSTRACT: In ancient Assam the mythology of Daksa’s sacrifice and the 
consequent suicide of Sati was transformed, in order to incorporate the yoni 
(vulva) symbol in the Brahmanic context. According to the North-eastern 
Puranas the limbs of the dismembered goddess’s corpse fell to the earth, 
originating the sakta pithas (seats of the goddess); in particular, the yoni of Sati 
fell on Kamagiri, a place that became well known as either the place where Siva 
and Sakti met to make love, or the goddess’s tomb. Before Brahmanic cultural 
contact with the local traditions of Kamarüpa, the autochthonous religion was 
the kirata dharma (religion of Kiratas), and it was already developed within the 
Kamakhya cult, later absorbed in the Brahmanic religious fold. In her shrine, 
Kamakhya has been worshipped in the shape of a yoni-stone. This non- 
anthropomorphic cult is the result of cross-cultural dialectic between 
autochthonous tribes and the Vedic and heterodox Brahmanic traditions, which 
led to the fusion of local deities and the mainstream Hindu goddesses, resulting 
in the goddess Kamakhya. Later, Kamakhya was raised to the rank of royal 
tutelary deity to integrate local tribes and the Hinduized kings of Kamarüpa. 
Using inter-textual and intra-textual analysis as well as ethnographic data, this 
essay aims to demonstrate that tribal traditions strongly influenced the sakta- 
tantra developments of the yoni cult at Kamakhya. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The goddess Kāmākhyā is recognized as the foremost deity of the Assamese 


1. This article is an enlarged and reshaped version of a paper I presented at the conference 
‘Paths to the Future for India and Pakistan’ held in Uppsala University on 4 May 2015, 
thanks to the travel scholarship granted by the Forum of South Asia Studies (FSAS). 

2. Paolo Eugenio Rosati is eempleting-his PhD in ‘Civilizations of Asia and Africa’ (South Asia 
section) at Sapienza University of Rome. He obtained a Laurea degree in Indian Art History 
and a postgraduate Diploma di Specializzazione in | Oriental-Archaeology (India, Iran and 


Central Asia section) at the same institution. : ; 
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region; her main temple—the most important sakta pitha (seat of the 
goddess) in South Asia—is located on the top of Kamagiri (‘mountain of love- 
making’ or ‘mountain of desire’), also called Nilacala (‘blue mountain’), near 
modern Guwahati City in Assam (KāP 62.1, 75, 72.2, 76.75, 79.84)? The temple 
of Kamakhya was built by the Koch king Naranarayana in 1565 CE (Goswami 
1998: 95), then rebuilt during the Ahom age (seventeenth century), although 
the original structure may date to the fourth or fifth century CE, as 
suggested in a recent study by M. Deka (2013: 1), and corroborated through 
both the Umacal Rock Inscription (470-494 cE) (Sharma 1978: 2-3), and the 
Puranic accounts (DP 39.5cd; KaP 63.8-9a). On the other hand, most of the 
scholars involved in the study of the site were unable to date the temple 
before the seventh or eighth century cE (Choudhury 1959: 466; P. J. Deka 
2004: 1-3, 10-11). 

The foundation myth of Kamakhya's pitha is narrated in two Sanskrit 
texts from the region around Assam: the Kalikapurana, whose existing 
recension was completed during the tenth or eleventh century (B. Shastri 
2008: xaevi-xxxiv; Van Kooij 1972: 36-37), and the Yogini Tantra, compiled 
during the middle of the sixteenth century (Barthakuria 2009: 33-34; B. 
Shastri 1982: xxxvii-xl). 

The first migration waves of Indo-Aryans in North-eastern India were 
probably mirrored in the Puranic biography of Naraka (‘hell’), a king who 
arrived from the western borders of Assam, defeated the local tribes, and 
won the throne of Kamarüpa (Assam), with the help of his father, Visnu (KaP 
36-42). Unfortunately, this story is not corroborated by material evidence. 
The epigraphic records determine the middle of the fourth century cE as the 
latest possible date of Indo-Aryan migration into Assam, when political 
power shifted from  mytho-historical Naraka-Bhauma dynasty to 
Pusyavarman, the first historical king of Assam (Choudhury 1959: 119-20). 
According to P. C. Choudhury (p. 96), 'the first foundation of a kingdom in 
Assam is attributed to the Kirata chief Mahiranga danava’, although ‘when 
and how the Aryans entered Assam from the west, is uncertain ... the early 


3. The pitha where the goddess Kamakhyà is worshipped is called either Kamarüpa (e.g. in 
the KaP) or Kamakhya (e.g. in the MBP). However, the name Kāmākhyā cannot refer to the 
whole ancient kingdom of Kamarüpa, while the name Kamarüpa can refer to the kingdom, 
the hill or the pitha. Kamakhyà (meaning in Sanskrit ‘she whose name is love or desire’) 
may be an adaptation to Assamese phonology of the Sanskrit name Kamaksi ‘she whose 
eyes are full of love'. On the other hand, both these names may be Sanskritizations of a 
non-Aryan name. They may be linked to the names of some tribal goddesses (Bloch 1908- 
1909: 18; Kakati 1948: 44-45; Bhattacharyya 1999a: 285; A. Barua 1996: 20) as Ka-me-kha— 
the main goddess of the Khasis—and Kam-Ki or Kham-mai-kha—the goddess of the Bodo- 
Kacharie. Many proposed senAryan, etymologies link the goddess’s name with 
Austroasiatic or Tibeto-Mongolian words related to the concepts of death, corpse, 
menstrual blood, feminine power, etc. (Bhattacharyya 1995: 88-89). However, it is still not 
possible to give an answer regarding the meaning of the goddess's name (Francesco 
Brighenti, personal communication in e-mail correspondence during March 2015). 
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Vedic literature speaks of Eastern India as a mleccha country and does not 
refer to the introduction of Aryan culture into Assam’ (p. 111). Thence, we 
can only speculate that the first migration waves from the West into Assam 
happened in the first century BCE (pp. 103-14). Furthermore, it is a hard task 
to determine which kind of religious culture they brought. They were 
descendants of the Vedic people who arrived in North-western India around 
1500 BCE, but they had already been influenced by what Samuel (2008) calls 
‘proto-Sakta’ traditions. Hence, one theory on the origin of the cult 
connected the goddess Kamakhya to extra-Assamese origins (i.e. Orissa, 
Nepal, South India) (P.J. Deka 2004: 14), excluding any roots in the North- 
eastern tribal traditions (pp. 43-44). However, there is no strong evidence to 
exclude any local influences on the cult, even if it was the ‘easternmost 
offshoot of a type of religiosity familiar with the inhabitants of the 
mountain ranges in the north of India and Pakistan’ (Van Kooij 1972: 36). 

In any case, well before the Indo-Aryan cultural penetration, the hills 
surrounding the Brahmaputra Valley were inhabited by tribal people— 
called Kiratas (KaP 38.101), or mlecchas (Mbh 2.23.19, 2.31.9-10), two terms 
that were used to describe mountain dwellers with dark skin (VaP 1.45.135- 
37), associated with ‘evil activities’ (SP 2.5.6.35-42). Most of the North- 
eastern tribes were organized on matrilineal lines, and worshipped distinct 
forms of Mother Goddess which were later fused together and transformed 
into the Hindu Tantric Kamakhya (Shin 2010: 7). Thence, since the pre- 
Aryan period, the goddess has been nourished and empowered through the 
blood of ritual victims. Today—in a Hindu-Tantric context—the daily he- 
goat and sometimes buffalo offerings are the main source of power for the 
Mother Goddess of Assam, which is given back to the earth every year 
during the rainy season in the month of dsddha (June-July), when her annual 
festival, the  Ambuvaci Mela, is celebrated. According to the 
Devibhagavatapurana (9.10, particularly 9.10.1-3), the Ambuvaci Mela is 
related to an ancient agricultural festival —supposed to be of tribal origin 
(see Mishra 2004: 51-54; Bhattacharyya 1995: 86-87)—which celebrated the 
sexual intercourse between Visnu and Bhümi (the Earth, i.e. Prthvi), during 
her menstrual period (9.9.27-34). Today, the festival celebrates the annual 
menstrual period of the goddess Kamakhya; the goddess during her festival 
is believed to have her menstrual period for three days, during which the 
water of the spring that flows under the inner chamber of her shrine 
becomes reddish. The Yogini Tantra connected Kamakhya to the reddish 
water, narrating that 'in the middle of the yonimandala there is the 
Manobhavaguha (cave of Kama, see KāP 63.8-9a; DP 39.5cd), where the 
goddess Kamakhya resides in the form of red water’ (manobhavaguhamadhye 
raktapdaniyariipini) (YogT 1.11.37). 

This article examines the genesis of the site according to Puranic 
mythology, which connects it with the famous episode of Daksa's great 
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sacrifice (daksayajfia), leading to the suicide of Sati—Siva’s wife as well as 
Daksa's daughter (SP 2.3.8.46)'—and the consequent rise of sakta pithas in 
India. Kamakhya is considered the most important pitha by the Sanskrit 
sources (DBP 7.38.15-18), as the yoni (vulva) of the Goddess landed here after 
her death (MBP 12.30-31). The Kaulacüdámani Tantra—compiled between the 
ninth and the eleventh century in North-eastern India (Finn 1986: 21)—well 
summarized the prominence of the yoni pitha among the other pithas (KCT 
5.36-40): 


Of all the pithas, the supreme pitha is Kamarüpa and it gives great fruits, even if 
puja is done there only once ... For that reason it is said that the fruit of the 
Kamakhya yoni temple is hundred-fold more fruitful than the others. (trans. 


Finn 1986: 118) <T/S: ROSA style» 


This shows the early medieval interest in the Kamakhya pitha, its temple, 
and its sexual symbolism derived and created through centuries of 
transforming mythologies, which were at least crystallized in the Puranas 
and early Tantras. In fact, it is possible to trace many episodes in Puranic 
mythology to episodes previously narrated in Vedic literature (cf. Sircar 
1998: 5). Many of them have been manipulated by the compilers of the 
Puranas, as exemplified by the North-eastern Puranic literature, which not 
only connected Daksa’s sacrifice with the origin of the goddess Kamakhya 
and of her pitha in ancient Kamarüpa, but also testified to Brahmanic 
acceptance of Rudra-Siva as one of the foremost gods in the Puranic 
pantheon. Unfortunately, there is no evidence on the ethnic-linguistic 
origins of the North-eastern paurdnikas—whether they were Hindu 
brahmanas or Hinduized tribal priests; we cannot therefore say whether 
tribal priests had any role in the compilation of religious texts, or indeed 
within the temple.? 


DAKSA'S SACRIFICE: VEDIC ROOTS AND TRIBAL IMPLICATIONS 


It is known that the exclusion of Siva from Daksa's sacrifice induced the 


4. 'Satiis so called, according to the Devi-Bhagavata (70.30.23ab), because she is of the nature 
of truth (satya-tvat). The term sati also refers to the true wife who follows her husband 
even in death (ie. on his funeral pyre). In the Devi-Bhagavata, however, Sati's self- 
immolation precedes her husband's death. To preserve the integrity of a virtuous wife 
(sati-dharma-didrksaya), she burns her body, not, however, with ordinary fire, but with the 
fire of yoga (yogagnina) (7.30.37cd)' (Brown 1998: 51 n. 2). 

5. Onthe other hand, at the temple of the goddess Dikkaravasini (in Arunachal Pradesh, near 
the border with Assam), where the goddess was worshipped exactly as a form of 
Kamakhya (KaP 80.36-54), during the Chutiya kingdom in the thirteenth century the 
priests that officiated in the rituals were tribesmen (Tiwari 2002: 133); it is not known if 
this priestly caste was involved in the compilation of religious texts. 
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suicide of Sati, who burned her body in the sacrificial ground, through her 
tapas (heat; ascetic power)5 (KaP 16.48-49; cf. DBP 7.30.26-50; MP 13.15; SP 
2.2.30.6-8; VàP 1.4.10-11).’ Her extreme act followed her father’s decision 
not to invite her husband, a decision he made because of Siva’s habits, such 
as inhabiting the graveyard surrounded by terrifying beings (SP 2.2.27.41- 
45). When did the conflict between Daksa, Sati, and Siva begin? According to 
the Rg Veda, at the daybreak of the cosmos, the father and the virgin 
daughter were lonely actors on the primordial scene. They were making 
love when the wild archer struck the father, who then withdrew from the 
sexual act. However, his semen fell on the earth—the sacrificial ground—and 
life began (RV 10.61.1-9).° Thus, it is in this ancient Vedic hymn that the 
origins of the endless conflict between Daksa (the father), Sati (the 
daughter), and Rudra-Siva (the wild archer) may be traced.’ Indeed, the 
story is preserved in many Vedic sources; Prajapati had always been 
blemished by incest with his daughter Usas (Aurora), and he was always 
punished by Rudra—created by Brahmanic gods—for his sin (AB 3.33; RV 
10.5-7; SB 1.7.4.1-4), a necessary act for the beginning of life. Already in the 
Satapatha Brahmana there is an identification of Prajapati with Daksa (2.4.4.2; 
Pintchman 1994: 52), so that it is clear that the primordial conflict 
influenced later Vedic mythology, as Brahma’s and Daksa’s incest was 
punished by Rudra-Siva since Vedic times (Doniger 1980b: 98-99; Long 1977: 
54-56;). Hence the cosmogonic primordial scene was not only there at the 
origin of life, but it also influenced the later Puranic mythology, culminating 
in the exclusion of Rudra-Siva from a share of the sacrificial portion (BrP 
37.38-39; KüP 1.14.8; VāP 1.30.112-13), an episode already narrated in the 
Gopatha Brahmana (2.1.2)."' 

Why was Rudra excluded from sharing the sacrificial portion? As Wendy 
Doniger has argued, his exclusion was due to his alien origins in respect to 
the Vedic-Brahmanic world, an exclusion that has been transmitted to the 
Epic and Puranic eras (1980c: 272-74). It may be assumed that Rudra-Siva 
relates to highly polluting elements for the Vedic-Brahmanic orthodoxy, 


6. Michael W. Meister translates it as ‘sacred heat’ linked to ascetic practices (1996: 315). 

7. This article is mainly based on the account in KaP, the most ancient Assamese Sanskrit 
text, but there are many Puranic variations of the story; see B. Shastri (2008), but also the 
beautiful partial translation in H. Zimmer (1957). 

8. Although the archer is not named in the hymn, the name of the hymn—raudra brahman 
(poem on the wild god, or wild creation) (Kramrisch 1981: 3)—is a clear reference to Rudra 
(see Jamison and Brereton 2014: 1473-76). 

9. According to the psychoanalytic approach, the conflict between Daksa, his daughter Sati, 
and his son-in-law Siva could be considered as an overturned mirror of the ‘Oedipus 
complex’. In fact, here the father is jealous for his daughter; on the other hand, Oedipus 
was jealous of his mother’s love for his father (see Doniger 1980b: 104). 

10. Brahma in the Puranas has assumed the role of Prajapati (Kramrisch 1981: 33). 

11. For a complete bibliographical reference to the Vedic variations of these themes see 
Doniger (1980c: 274-90) and Kramrisch (1981: 58-66, 301-19). 
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widely linked to tribal people of South Asia, and to heterodox Brahmanic 
sects (Doniger 1971: 280-81). 

From a philosophical perspective, the primordial daybreak (like many of 
its variants) showed the concept of the Father God's need for the Mother 
Goddess's power to begin the cosmogonic process (see $P 4.12.28-46; LP 
1.99.6-12), so that the Vedic goddesses are not always placed in the 
background, but could also play a main role in the cosmogonic process. This 
sexual symbolism, linked to aniconic motifs, was widespread through the 
Indus Valley Civilization, as numerous artistic remains testify (Kramrisch 
1981: 164-65), and also permeated the local traditions of non- 
anthropomorphic gramadevatas (village deities), which are mostly female 
deities (Whitehead 1921: 17). Although this sexual symbolism is also present 
in Vedic texts, it is not possible to determine whether this was due to 'a 
Sakta or at least “proto-Sakta” tradition’, as a ‘pan-Indian’ substratum, or 
whether it was ‘an essentially “orthogenetic” development out of the Vedic 
material’ (Samuel 2008: 255), which was later integrated into the Epic and 
Puranic traditions (p. 256). 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE SACRIFICE AND THE BEHEADING OF DAKSA 


The story of the great sacrifice of Daksa has been retold in the Mahabharata 
(12.274.34-59),” and it may be traced in many Puranic texts, such as 
Brahmapurana (32 and 37 [34, 39 and 109]),? Kürmapuràna (1.14), Lingapurana 
(1.99-100), Matsyapurana (13.1-64), Sivapurana (2.2.26-27), Skandapuràna 
(4.87-89), and Vayupurana (1.30.1-319). In every text, the same story is told 
with different details, but the nucleus is as follows: 


1. Daksa decided to perform the great sacrifice, inviting all the beings 
except for Siva—because he was a kapalin (skull bearer)—and sati, 
the wife of a kapalin (KaP 16.29-30, 17.12, 61.4b-5, 62.53; KüP 1.14.6- 
8; $P 2.2.27.22-23; VàP 1.30.40-49; cf. BrP 32.10-13, 37.29-33, [34.9- 


12. In the Mbh there is no reference either to the filial relationship between Daksa and Sati or 
to the suicide that was provoked by the misbehaviour of Daksa (see also Mbh 10.18, cited in 
Allen 2007: 199). 

13. See also Sóhnen and Schreiner (1989: 179-81). Renate Sóhnen and Peter Schreiner based 
their work on two printed Devanagari editions of the BrP: the Mahamuni-srimad-vydsa- 
pranitam Brahmapuranam ed. by Hari Narayana Apte (1895) and the Brahmamahapuranam 
ed. by Ranganatha Suri (1906) (pp. XII-XV). The reference in square brackets is to the 
verses of Sóhnen and Schreiner's edition. 

14. Other versions of the daksayajfia are preserved in Padmapurana (1.5), Vamanapurana (1.2.1- 
4), Varahapurana (3.3); on the other hand, the Visnupurána does not give any account of the 
episode. 
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12ab, 39.18cd-21]; MBP 9.68b-71a).^ 

2. Sati became furious over this offence (BrP 32.22, 37.40-42, [34.12cd- 
19, 109.3cd-6ab]; KaP 16.31-32; SP 2.2.29.27) and—overwhelmed by 
anger—decided to sacrifice her life through tapas (BrP 32.24-25, 
[34.20ef-25, 109.6cd-10]; DBP 7.30.37; LP 1.99.15-20; KaP 16.47-50, 
17.16; KUP 1.13.59; LP 1.99.15-16; MBP 8.45-53, 9.80-81; MP 13.12-17; 
SP 2.2.30.6-8; VāP 1.30.54-55) or by jumping into the sacrificial fire 
(SkP 4.88.95; cf. SP 2.2.32.9).?° 

3. Siva, informed about Sati’s death, was so overwhelmed by pain and 
anger (BrP 32.26, [34.26-29ab, 109.10cd-12]; KaP 17.17; $P 2.2.32.19) 
that he destroyed the sacrifice, helped by Virabhadra (BrP 37.51-52, 
[34.48-69ab, 109.21-26ab]; KaP 17.39-42; KüP 1.14.40-58; LP 1.100.1- 
36; MBP 10.1-101; SP 2.2.32-37; VàP 1.30.138-155)" 

4. Virabhadra cut off Daksa's head (SP 2.2.1.33, 2.2.37.58-61), then Siva 
replaced it with a goat's head (aja) (DBP 7.30.40; LP 1.100.32-37, 46; 
SkP 4.89; SP 2.2.42.7; VàP 1.30.157), symbolizing a new awareness. 


Thus, when Daksa lost his head—considered in the broader Indo- 
European thought, the seat of the mental faculties, and the 'seat of life' itself 
(Onians 1994: 94-98)—he obtained a new awareness; he became the symbol 
of the 'interior yogic sacrifice process' which focuses on the rise of the 
kundalini (sublime energy) (Agrawala 1966: 10-12). Hence, the beheading of 
Daksa transformed him into the 'quintessential sacrificial animal in post- 
Vedic Hinduism' (Doniger 1980b: 106), the he-goat (cf. Kramrisch 1981: 315- 
16). Furthermore, for Freudians the he-goat is also the symbolic animal of 
incest (Doniger 1980a: 204-208); it represents another connection with the 
cosmic dawn, when the wild archer pierced the father—Prajapati—identified 
as the sacrifice (SB 1.2.5.12), and consequently with the purusa (the cosmic 
man) (SB 1.3.2.1; Smith and Doniger 1989: 197). The Vedic archer, as the 
Puranic Rudra-Siva, subverted the Vedic prescription that the sacrificial 
victim should be killed by suffocation. The part of Prajapati struck by the 
archer was considered by the Brahmanic gods to be highly polluting, since it 


15. According to MBP, Siva insulted Sati because she wanted to go to the sacrifice organized by 
her father (8.43-44). To expiate this insult, Siva had to carry the lifeless body of Sati on his 
head until pieces of it fell on the earth, creating the pithas (MBP 11.37-61). This detail is 
not found in other North-eastern Puranas. 

16. The MBP reversed the self-sacrifice of Sati, narrating that Daksa burned his body in grief 
(9.73b-76). 

17. In another KāP passage (61.6b-10), the story of the daksayajfia and its destruction is briefly 
reinterpreted; according to this shorter passage, the goddess Sati assumed a terrific form, 
and together with ‘tens of millions of yoginis’ and Siva ‘carried on the destruction of the 
sacrifice’ (trans. B. Shastri 2008: 444). 

18. The Sanskrit word aja ‘goat’, if it is read as a-ja, means ‘unborn, existing from all eternity’ 
(Apte 1957: 30-31); the Puranic literature ‘supports Ahirhsa by interpreting “Aja” as “a non- 
germinating seed” and not “a goat" in performing a sacrifice’ (Bhatt and Tagre 1987: lii). 
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implied an anti-Vedic act which was ordered by the gods themselves to 
Rudra-Siva (Kramrisch 1981: 325-29). 

Thus on the one hand, the actions of Rudra-Siva provoked the eternal 
hatred of Daksa-Prajapati (VaP 1.3.17), and on the other hand, although 
initialy he was excluded from the sacrifice, he was accepted within the 
Brahmanic pantheon and was recognized as the foremost deity (BrP 37.93- 
97; KuP 1.14.70-73; LP 1.100.47-51; SP 2.2.1.37-40, 2.2.32.55-57). 

Hence, the fact that Siva was a kapalin—a status that signifies his 
Brahmanicidal act of cutting off one of the heads of Brahma (SP 2.2.29.20)— 
and his habit of dwelling in a $masana (cremation ground), where he used to 
have sexual intercourse with his wife Sati (BP 4.2.4-16; SP 2.2.26.15-18, 
2.2.29.32; cf. SkP 5.2.8.1-45), both provide justification for the conflict, which 
on the other hand was provoked by Daksa’s incest with his daughter. From a 
socio-cultural perspective, the connection of Siva with death, blood and 
sexual elements linked him both to tribal traditions and to heterodox 
Brahmanic sects, such as the Tantric ones (see Eliade 1971: 26; Liberale 2005: 
1-12; Urban 2010: 63-64; Van Kooij 1972: 7-8). 


THE SUICIDE OF SATI: DEATH AND DESIRE 


The story of the daksayajfia is also recounted in a regional group of four 
Puranas compiled in North-eastern India, between modern Koch Bihar (now 
a district of West Bengal) and Assam. These are: KāP (16-18; two shorter 
versions of the myth are narrated in 61.6-11, and in 62.51-57), DBP (7.30.1- 
50), MBP (11.1-118), and Brhaddharmapuràna (2.40.18-54, cited in Doniger 
1973: 299).? The existing recensions of these Puranic sources were 
completed between the tenth and the sixteenth centuries, influenced by 
changing ideas and practices, and subject to interpolation.” 

In these North-eastern Puranas, as an addition to the daksayajfía episode, 
one can notice what can be described as a core point: Sati's corpse is at the 
origin of the sakta pithas. It is narrated that the lifeless body of the Goddess 
was dismembered by the gods, and from its limbs, when they fell on the 
earth (India), the sakta pithas arose. According to the North-eastern Puranas 
the yoni of Sati fell on Kamagiri, in the ancient kingdom of Kamarüpa (KaP 
18.41-47, 64.43-49; DBP 7.38.16-18; MBP 11.1-2), a narrative that is also 


19. On the other hand, the DP does not give any account of the story. 

20. The KaP and the DP are considered the earliest sakta purāņas, composed before the 
eleventh century (see Van Kooij 1972: 1-5); while the DBP could have been composed 
between the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries and its Devi Gitd section could be placed 
in the sixteenth century (Brown 1983: 551-67). The MBP (particularly see Dold 2009) and 
the BrP are later sources, probably composed between the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (cf. Hazra 1963; Rocher 1986: 164-72, 179-83, 188-90). 
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confirmed by the Hevajra Tantra (1.7.12)—a Vajrayana text compiled during 
the ninth century (Szánte, 2012: 14 «check spelling - accent on o in Refs») in 
Assam or Koch Bihar (Das 1981: 5; cf. Snellgrove 1959: 1. 14). The Hevajra 
Tantra contains the most ancient list of catuspithas (four original pithas): they 
are Jalandhara (in Himachal Pradesh), Oddiyana (in the Swat Valley), 
Pürnagiri (probably in Karnataka), and Kamariipa (Kamakhya). However, in 
this earliest source there is no connection between the pithas and the 
Goddess's limbs; on the contrary, they are e linked to the bodhisattva as his 
bhūmis (grounds) ( 

69-#-4).”' Indeed, the catuspithas are part of a larger list of 12 types of sacred 
centres, all of which are connected to graveyards, blood sacrifices and 
sexual rites (HT 1.7.1-19; cf. SkP 5.1.1.30-42, 5.1.6.114); these anti-Vedic 
elements were influenced by tribal cultures of North-eastern India, and 
appear in the Brahmanic tradition well before the production of the 
Purāņas, as a result of cross-cultural negotiation (Coburn 1991: 13-17). 
Nevertheless, it was in the Puranas that the pithas grew in number from four 
to 108. Also, the violent and sexual ritual practices were systematized with 
the compilation of what are termed the 'sakta purdnas’ (Donaldson 1987: 27; 
Van Kooij 1972: 1-2). 

Over centuries, the compilers of the Puranas either manipulated the 
ancient narratives or added new alien elements to the Brahmanic tradition; 
in this way, the Puranic accounts became a socio-cultural tool to incorporate 
distinct customs, revealing the emergence within Brahmanic religiosity of 
both heterodox sakta and $aiva sects, and tribal traditions—whose ritual 
praxis was often mediated through heterodox sects. In North-eastern India, 
the literary manipulation and transformation of the daksayajfia episode 
resulted in the dismemberment of the lifeless body of Sati. After the arrival 
of Virabhadra—the chief of Siva’s army—in the sacrificial ground (BrP 37.68; 
KaP 17.39), immediately after the death of Sati, the story may be summarized 
in the following five central points: 


1. The sacrifice shape-shifted into a deer and escaped into the sky— 
followed by Virabhadra—then came back on the earth and through 
its maya power entered Sati's dead body (KāP 17.49-52; cf. BrP 37.74- 
81; SP 2.2.37.44-46; VaP 1.30.156).” 


21. These bhümis represent the ten highest reaches of the bodhisattva's path leading to the 
buddhahood. Usually Mahayana Buddhism recognized ten bhümis: paramudita (joyful), 
vimala (immaculate, stainless), prabhakari (luminous, splendorous), arcismati (radiant, 
effulgent), sudurjaya (invincible, hard-to-conquer), abhimukhi (immediate, face-to-face), 
dirangama (far-reaching, transcendent), acalà (immovable, steadfast), sadhumati 
(auspicious intellect), and dharmamegha (clouds of dharma). The Vajrayana schools 
increased the number of bhümis (Buswell and Lopez 2014: 116-17, 218-20). 

22. This recalls the episode narrated in the AB (3.33) of the transformation of Usas and 
Prajapati respectively into Rohini (Aldebaran) and Mrga (Orion), when their impure sexual 
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2. Siva took his wife's corpse on his shoulders and started to wander 
through the cosmos (DBP 7.30.42-45; KaP 18.36; MBP 11.51b-52a). 

3. The deities were afraid of the destructive effects of Siva’s fury (KaP 
18.10-11, 18.37-38; cf. SP 2.2.1.35-36).” 

4. Sani, Brahma and Visnu decided to pervade the corpse of Sati, and 
dismembered it (KaP 18.39-40; MBP 12.19b-21); in another regional 
tradition it is said that her body was dismembered by Visnu 
throwing his arrows (DBP 7.30.46). 

5. The limbs of Sati fell on the earth, and from them the pithas 
emerged;? her yoni fell on Kamagiri. In the Kalikapurana version, 
seven pithas originated, three of which were located in ancient 
Assam: not only the Goddess's yoni, but also her navel fell on 
Kamagiri hill, while her feet fell in the Deviküta, her breasts fell at 
Jalandhara, her arms along with her neck fell on a mountain called 
Pürnagiri, and finally her head fell in eastern Kamarüpa (18.41-43; 
see DBP 7.30.53-102; MBP 11.106-18).”° 


The suicide of Sati is consistently linked to the sacrifice of the purusa (RV 
10.90). The Vedic primordial sacrifice is a cosmogonic act, which originated 
the cosmos and its socio-cultural realities (Jamison and Brereton 2014: 1537- 
39); on the other hand, the death of the Goddess is both ‘a destructive or 
nearly apocalyptic act’ <italics in original or yos; 2|ddition?», an attempt to 
destroy the whole universe (Urban 2001: 788), as well as a creative act, 
because from her dismembered corpse many devotional centres of the 
goddess arose on the Indian sub-continent (Beane 1977: 205; McDaniel 2004: 


act was punished by the hunter, who became Mrgavyadha (the deer hunter, Sirius), while 
his arrow came to be known as Trikanda (the girdle of Orion). 

23. On the other hand, his fury does not shine through the KaP (17.54-55), where it is narrated 
that Siva after seeing his wife’s corpse ‘forgot all about the sacrifice’ and ‘sitting by the 
side of the dead body deeply mourned her death ... Afflicted by terrible sorrow and He 
cried bitterly’ (trans. B. Shastri 2008: 93); this episode underscores the worldly feelings of 
Siva, which are confirmed at the beginning of the eighteenth chapter (see KaP 18.1-8). 

24. In MBP it is also narrated that the sacrifice was destroyed by the Dasamahavidyas—a group 
of goddesses that had arisen from a terrific form of Sati (8.62-71; cf. BrP 37.49-73). In the 
later YogT (1.8) is reported that crores of yoginis emerged from the radiant body of Kali 
standing on Siva’s chest—wearing a garland of human skulls, with dishevelled hair and a 
protruding tongue (cf. above n. 17). <check x-ref still ok> i» 

25. The Puranic idea of pithas seems to be disclosed alread: e MP (13.23-25; cf. VaP 
1.30.53) when Sati—after consuming her body through tapas—says that ‘she was to be 
found at every time, in every region, in every being. There was nothing in the universe in 
which she was not be found. She was omnipresent. Even then she would name the 
particular places where penances should be practiced to obtain his desires early.’ (trans. of 
a Taluqdar of Oudh in Basu 1916: 41); then there is a list of 108 places where she resides 
(MP 13.26-53)—among these sacred centres is named Kamala in Kamalalaya, which was 
identified by D. C. Sircar (1998: 87) with the Kamakhya pitha. 

26. Regarding the sakta pithas' ideology and number, see Sircar (1998). 
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3; cf. SP 2.2.1.41-43, 2.2.31.7-13). 

"The Daksa-yajfia story as enumerated in the Mahabharata indicates that 
the orthodox followers of the Vedic religion did not count Siva and Devi in 
their pantheon' (Bhattacharyya 1974: 52), while its Puranic developments, 
such as the Sati myth, as found in the North-eastern sources, confirm their 
inclusion within the Brahmanic pantheon, also due to the success of sakta- 
tantra and Saiva sects, which absorbed and mediated tribal religious values 
(Davidson 2002: 224-25). In Assam, these transformations were at the origin 
of the regional developments of Tantrism, which ‘draws much of its power 
from the tremendous, dangerous, and potentially impure “power at the 
margins”, the power associated with non-Aryan traditions and with the 
dangerous forces at the edges of the Hindu socio-political order’ (Urban 
2010: 32; see Bhattacharyya 1999a: 122-24). 

Indeed, according to the Puranic accounts Siva in his phallic shape (liriga) 
reached the goddess in every pitha (KaP 18.46), so that she brought, through 
her sacrifice, Siva’s power to human society (Kinsley 2005: 38-40). Moreover, 
from the North-eastern Puranic mythological accounts in a general 
perspective, it emerges that the earth has been consecrated through 
association with the dead body of Sati, and transformed into the great tomb 
of the goddess (Eck 2012: 257-99); from a more specific perspective, every 
pitha may be considered, on the one hand, as a symbolic representation of 
the eternal Siva-Sakti union (KaP 62.1-3), on the other hand, as the goddess's 
tomb (KaP 63.135-137, 67.69). 

Analysing the geographical position of the pithas—as has been already 
noted—their number varies from four to 108, depending on which tradition 
is considered. It appears that most of them not only are placed near natural 
spots (as mountains, rivers, lakes, sea-shores, etc), but also are mainly 
placed in tribal areas (Bhardwaj 1973: 95-96; Davidson 2002: 181)—clear 
evidence of the connection between the sakta pithas and the absorption 
process of local and tribal goddesses into the Brahmanical religious fold, a 
process that has been mirrored by the multiplication of Hindu goddesses 
throughout the whole sub-continent (Foulston and Abbott 2012: 85). 


THE YONI PITHA AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE KAMAKHYA CULT 


Since the yoni of Sati fell on Kamagiri in Assam, this is considered to be the 
place where Siva and the goddess Kamakhya have resided in an endless 
union; from this is derived the name ‘mountain of desire’. The hill is also 
well known as Nilacala, the blue mountain, because when the yoni of the 
goddess touched it, the mountain turned blue (KaP 18-41—47,-62.57; MBP 


27. See the maps of yogini and sakta temples in Dehejia (1986: 84) and Urban (2010: 33). 
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11.60-116). The yoni of Sati is still preserved in the garbhagrha (sanctum 
sanctorum, womb-chamber) of the temple of Kamakhya, on the Kamagiri hill- 
top. The place is famous as yoni pitha; it is glorified by both Puranas and 
Tantras as the greatest among all the sakta pithas, while the yoni is revered as 
the most powerful part of the goddess's body (KaP 62.75-76; DBP 7.38.15-18; 
MBP 12.30-31; KT 4.24, cited in Sacco 2001: 121; KJN 4.20-22; YogT 1.15.51; cf. 
YT 4.2).” 

It can only be speculated that the cult of a ‘Yoni-goddess’ was imported 
into Assam by the Austroasiatic populations from South-eastern Asia, a 
thesis argued by Kakati (1948: 43), perhaps because the Austroasiatic people 
were commonly associated with the worship of a sexual fetish (H. Barua 
1962: 68-72). The Kalikapurana and the Yogini Tantra—a later Tantric text 
compiled in Assam, perhaps in the sixteenth century—say that well before 
the Indo-Aryan cultural migration waves in North-eastern India 
(Bhattacharyya 1995: 89), the autochthonous tribes in ancient Assam 
practised the kiráta dharma (the religion of Kiratas) (YogT 2.9.13), which 
involved the ritual consumption and use in the rituals of alcohol, meat and 
blood, a custom already developed within the ritual worship of the goddess 
Kamakhya (KaP 38449-50;-39459-63). The Yogini Tantra confirms the ritual 
use of prohibited substances and animals (1.9.13-16). Unfortunately, there is 
no evidence of whether the goddess was worshipped by tribal people 
through her non-anthropomorphic yoni-shape. 

The mythological conquest of Assam headed by king Naraka (KaP 38.1- 
4)—the mytho-historical son of Visnu in his boar avatara, and Prthvi (36.35- 
52, 38.163)—not only symbolizes one of the early Indo-Aryan migration 
waves that affected North-eastern India (cf. Bryant 2001: 63-67, 145-46, 217- 
20; Sahab Uddin 2012: 95-98),?? but also explains the absorption of 
Kamakhya into the Brahmanical pantheon (Urban 2011: 233). Indeed, the 
Kalikapurána's account points out that after the victory of Naraka over the 
Kirata tribes, Visnu told him to continue the cult of Kamakhya: 'Oh my son! 
You shall not worship any other god or goddess except the great goddess 
Kamakhya ... Acting otherwise, you shall die, therefore, oh Naraka! Adhere 
to the promise with great care’ (38.149-50, trans. B. Shastri 2008: 247). 

According to the Kalikapurana, when Naraka began his friendship with 
Banasura, a ‘tribal king of eastern Assam’ (Urban 2011: 235), he started to be 


28. According to the KT (1.4)—another later Tantric source produced in Assam—the yoni is 
considered the sublime icon of the goddess (cited in Sacco 2014: 48). 

29. There is no archaeological evidence of a single armed incursion of Indo-Aryans in Assam, 
but North-eastern India was probably affected by the same migrant phenomenon that 
affected North-western India around 1500 BCE, Edwin Bryant has pointed out that ‘the 
Aryan invasion theory is at best a linguistic issue' (2001: 141). 

30. Also, according to the Yogini Tantra's accounts, the Kiratas’ goddess was already Kamakhya 
before Naraka's conquest; it may be argued that the different tribes of North-eastern India 
used different names to indicate a regional goddess with common features. 
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ealed, Narakasura (KaP 39.1-102); in doing so, the compiler(s) gave a 
negative connotation to the king through the use-ef the pejerative—asura, 
(cf. 40.1-18). This devilish connotation was either a heritage of his 
indissoluble association with the menstrual blood of the Earth Goddess 
(29.14-15, 36.1-7) or due to the fact that he gave up the worship of 
Kamakhya, becoming a devotee of Siva (39.64), so that the yoni disappeared 
from Nilacala (39.17-20). Acting in this way, Naraka broke the tie with the 
vaisnava ideology, a link that has been observed in many other Indian tribal 
regions (Tiwari 2002: 128). As noticed by Kathleen Erndl, in her study of the 
sanctuary of Vaisno Devi—supposed to enshrine the arms of the goddess 
Sati—in North-western India, '[t]he practice of animal sacrifice is rapidly 
dying out, being replaced by Vaisnava-type vegetarian offerings .. [T]he 
Vaisno Devi cult is an amalgam of at least two separate strands, a Vaisnava 
strand ... and a Tantric or Sakta strand ... according to this interpretation ... 
an earlier tantric substratum .. was later supplanted by a dominant 
Vaisnava ideology and practice’ (1989: 239-40). Indeed, ‘it is impossible to 
separate Vaisnavism and Saktism absolutely. All Hindu myths are syncretic, 
and .. the earliest texts about the Goddess, such as the Devi Mahatmya, 
connect her more closely with Visnu than they do with Siva’ (Erndl 1993: 43- 
44; see Kakati 1948: 52). On the other hand, at Kamakhya, the tribal 
substratum re-emerged as the dominant one, and this was probably because 
in North-eastern India 'Vaisnavism failed to embrace within itself all the 
tribal elements associated with the Mother Goddess cult which Saivism 
could do on account of its popular character' (Bhattacharyya 1974: 73; cf. 
Gupta et al. 1979: 27). So, the connection of Kamakhya with highly polluting 
elements (blood, sexual fluids, violent sacrifices, offerings of animal and 
human heads), prohibited by the Vedic ritual prescriptions (Urban 2001: 
792-804, particularly Tab. no. 1), again links Assamese religiosity not only to 
the tribal traditions of the North-eastern hills like Garos, Jaintias and Khasis 
(Bhattacharyya 1995: 88; 1999b: 295-97; Davidson 2002: 209), but also to the 
heterodox practices that developed in early medieval Kamarüpa (Shin 2010: 
12). This is corroborated through the compilation of the Kyulajfiananirnaya, in 
the ninth or tenth century in a region between Bengal and Assam (Urban 
2010: 199 n. 34; cf. White 2006: 22-23, 278), during the late Salastambha or 
the Assamese Pala rule. The Kylajfiananirnaya systematized the ancient cult 
of yoginis within the Yogint Kaula, a school that placed its roots ‘outside the 
folds of the orthodox Brahmanical traditions' (Dehejia 1986: 1); this text 
supports the epigraphic description of the Pala kings as Tantric 
practitioners (Sharma 1978: 187; Urban 2010: 77). 


KAMAKHYA: POLITICS AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 
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As already stated, the goddess Kamakhya has been worshipped in her shrine 
through a yoni-shaped stone. The original myth around Daksa—without the 
inclusion of the episode of the sakta pithas that arose from Sati’s limbs and 
the glorification of the yoni pitha as the greatest one—and its North-eastern 
transformation, came to be influenced by both the religious cross-cultural 
background of Kamarüpa and the political needs of the early medieval 
Hinduized dynasties (Shin 2010: 15-16). Indeed, the ancient historical rulers 
of Kamarüpa (from Varmans to Palas, fourth to twelfth century) find their 
origins in the mytho-historical Naraka; notwithstanding, in the Hayunthal 
Copper Plates of Harjaravarman (middle of the ninth century), Naraka and 
the dynasty of Salastambha were both designed as mlecchas (Choudhury 
1959: 210; Sharma 1978: 91). This was probably an act of delegitimization 
against the Salastambha political power, subverted by the ascent of the 
Palas (tenth-eleventh century), who tried to find a legitimization through 
the royal patronage of the goddess Kamakhya. This political pattern was 
already attempted by the Salastambha (i.e. mleccha) rulers, who raised the 
goddess to the rank of istadevatd (royal tutelary deity), perhaps to facilitate 
the process of state formation (Kulke 1992: 57-58, 77-78). Hence, because of 
the political needs of the Hinduized Salastambha kings, the absorption of 
the local goddesses began, as shown by the Tezpur Copper Plates of 
Vanamala (middle of the ninth century) (Sharma 1978: 104), a process 
noticed also in other tribal regions (i.e. Orissa) for the same purpose. 
Through mythological manipulation, the yoni symbol—well known to the 
non-Indo-Aryan cultures since the time of Indus Valley Civilization—was 
transformed into the ‘yoni of Sati’ (Shin 2010: 15), while Kamagiri changed 
from being a sacrificial tribal site (Bhattacharyya 1999a: 297; Davidson 2002: 
209; Urban 2010: 45-46) into a macro-yantra. Thus, the Kamakhya temple, 
situated on the top of a hill, may be read as: 


1. the union of the yoni—placed inside the garbhagrha—and the linga of 
Siva (KaP (18.52-53)—represented by the hill (BrP 2.40.18-54, cited 
in Doniger 1973: 299); indeed, according to the Kalikapurana 
(62.73b-85a): '[O]n this sacred most seat [Nilaküta] ... The [yoni] of 
Sati, which had fallen on this sacred most place .. turned into 
stone, in which the goddess Kamakhya herself resides .. [Siva] 
having been turned into a liriga in stone in the same way all the 
gods turned into stones and assumed the form of mountains' (trans. 
Shastri 2008: 458-59). 

This is also corroborated in the later Mahabhagavatapurana (11.113- 
16): ‘Seeing the yoni at Kamarüpa, his body bristling with ecstasy, 
the lord of the mountains himself longed for [love, kama] and was 
crazed with lust (kama). But the yoni, at the moment it was seen by 
Sambhu who was bewildered by love (kama), having split the earth, 
was falling as if to hell. Seeing this, Sambhu, having become the 
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mountain with a part of himself, supported Sati’s yoni. His soul 
joyous, he was extolling his own good fortune. Indeed, having 
established himself at all the pithas beginning with Kamarüpa in the 
form of stone lingas, he dwelt [in those places} (trans. Dold 2009: 
235). 

2. The symbolic intersection of two triangles, one pointing down— 
symbol of the feminine, or Sakti—the other pointing upwards— 
symbol of the masculine, or Siva; indeed, ‘Nilagaila (the mount Nila) 
is triangular, being low in the middle, is Sadasiva himself ...’ (KaP 
62.87, trans. Shastri 2008: 459), while ‘Kamakhya Kamarüpini is 
called Tripura ... Her mandala is a triangle [trikona] ... her shape is 
also three-fold ...' (KaP 63.53-66, trans. Shastri 2008: 468-69). 

3. The goddess (i.e. the yoni, the sanctum) standing over the Sava 
(corpse) of Siva (i.e. the linga, the Nilacala), as confirmed by the 
Kalikapurana (62.142): ‘Sarvakamesvari [Kamakhya] assuming the 
red-lotus posture is seated on a red lotus ... she stands on the bosom 
of a corpse, her face is radiant like the rising sun, she looks 
charming' (trans. Shastri 2008: 463-64; see MBP 23.8, 23.186-87). 


Hence there emerges a strong sexual symbolism that completely 
permeated Nilacala/Kamagiri, and, together with the non-anthropomorphic 
cult of the presiding goddess Kamakhya, linked the sacred site to a deep 
local sakta religiosity, mediated by the heterodox Brahmanic schools (cf. 
Davidson 2002: 224-25), which were influenced by the tribal substratum— 
such as the Yogini Kaula. 


THE ABSORPTION PROCESS OF THE GODDESS KAMAKHYA 


After being absorbed into the Brahmanic pantheon—from the epigraphic 
records no later than the fourth century CE, when Pusyavarman ascended 
the throne of Kamarüpa—the goddess Kamakhya was raised to the rank of 
istadevata by the Salastambhas, something that better integrated the tribal 
cultures inhabiting the North-eastern hills with the Hinduized kings. In 
spite of entering into Hindu religiosity, she maintained many features of the 
tribal goddesses, such as her well-known connection to fertility and to blood 
rituals, as it is common among both tribal goddesses later Brahmanized 
(Mallebrein 1999: 140; Brighenti 2001: 28-30) and Tantric goddesses. 

According to the Puranas and Tantras, Kamakhya has been very famous 
as a bloodthirsty goddess, who absorbed power through offerings of the 
meat and blood of sacrificial victims. In particular, the extremely impure act 
of beheading the animal or human being was the ultimate source of power 
(Urban 2001: 797-804; 2010: 57-58). 

Usually tribal goddesses are represented through aniconic, or non- 
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anthropomorphic, symbols which during the Brahmanization process are 
turned into anthropomorphic icons and placed in garbhagrhas (Mallebrein 
1999: 141-42). The aniconic symbols are placed outside the main shrine, as 
are the highly impure rituals, widely connected to the tribal and Hindu 
heterodox traditions: blood sacrifices, consumption of alcohol and sexual 
fluids, and so on. Within the inner chamber only orthodox rituals prescribed 
in the Vedas are practised, even if after the ritual killings the heads of the 
victims are brought there as a main offering to the goddess Kamakhya. 
Separating the sacrificial practices from the official -and more orthodox— 
cult represents a common trend noticed in many cults of Hinduized 
goddesses (Eschmann 1978: 89). 

Although in the Kalikapurana three different forms of the goddess 
Kamakhyaà are described, her santa (peaceful), ugra (terrific) and kama (love) 
states (KāP 58.56-62; cf. MBP 77.5-8), none of these is represented in her 
sanctum sanctorum on Kamagiri, which instead enshrines a yoni-shaped 
stone, as a non-anthropomorphic symbol of the goddess. Nowadays, 
infamous violent rituals are excluded from her shrine (e.g. the buffalo and 
he-goat beheading ritual is performed outside of it) but still take place inside 
the temple's boundaries. Therefore, the dichotomic pattern of orthodox 
versus heterodox is still today alive at Kamakhya, as I could confirm during 
the fieldwork I conducted at the temple complex of Kamakhya in January 
and February 2016. The goddess's non-anthropomorphic shape on the one 
hand, and the highly impure ritual praxis on the other, emphasize the 
consistent tribal influences on the sacred site (see Doniger 1971: 271), 
mediated throughout the history of the site by the presence of the 
heterodox Brahmanic devotees and priests. 

Anncharlott Eschmann described the Hinduization as a force that works 
on both the tribal and the Brahmanic religions, resulting in a cross-cultural 
complementarization which is portrayed in the multi-religious aspects of 
the divinity (1978: 82). According to her scholarship, Hinduization was 
quicker with royal patronage, and this accelerated Hinduization would 
sometimes not leave enough time for the creation of an anthropomorphic 
image of the godhead. However, the kingship-Hinduization engagement is 
not an established pattern; in fact, many of the local cults that obtained 
royal patronage were already Hinduized, and a later association with 
kingship led to the creation of an anthropomorphic image (p. 90). It is 
therefore a hard challenge to explain why Kamakhya was not 
anthropomorphized. The yoni preserved in the shrine, from a political 
perspective, is the symbolic representation of the union between the 
Hinduized rulers and the North-eastern tribes (Urban 2011: 245-46); from 
the religious perspective, it not only mirrors the negotiation between the 
variegated local tribal groups with both the Vedic and the heterodox Hindu 
traditions, but also shows the dominion of tribal and heterodox elements 
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over the Brahmanic orthodox ones. In this way, it may be argued that the 
Kamakhya case is an example of a tribalization (i.e. 'Deshification', see 
Doniger 2010: 6) of the mainstream Hindu goddess traits (pp. 18-20) that 
emerged in the Devimahdtmya (c. sixth century cE), more than a 
Brahmanization process of local goddesses (Srinivas 1970; cf. Carroll 1977 
and Marriott 1955).?! 


CONCLUSIONS 


The cross-cultural symbolism of the yoni cult in Assam is evidenced by myth 
as well as ritual praxis. Politics and religion contributed to the fusion 
between different traditions: the local tribes, themselves distinct 
linguistically and ethnically, and the Brahmanic culture. This fusion was 
represented both by the taboos of the more orthodox beliefs, and by the 
violation of orthodox taboos which was practised by the heterodox and 
Tantric sects, subverting the Vedic practices in osmosis with the tribal 
people of North-eastern India. 

Thus the yoni symbol, together with its association with the menstrual 
blood of the goddess Kamakhya—a substance considered in the Vedas and 
Upanisads as a polluting sexual fluid (Doniger 1980c: 17-20; Jamison 1996: 
32)—evidences the strong tribal influences on Assamese Tantrism. The role 
of menstrual blood is reflected in the annual celebration of the Ambuvaci 
Mela, when the goddess Kamakhya has given back power to the earth and to 
the human world—a dangerous power embodied in violent sacrifices (cf. 
Mallebrein 2004: 143-44) that reconnect the goddess to an ancient 
agricultural festival. As underlined by Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya, '[t]he 
original purpose of the Tantric rituals was to increase productivity, both 
natural and human. Primarily, the linga was the symbol of the act of 
cultivation while the yoni represented the Mother Earth’ (1995: 87). He also 
pointed out the connection of matrilineal tribes with the Mother Goddess's 
cult: 


In primitive society, the clan centered on woman on whose responsibility rested 
the essentially important function of rearing up the young and of imparting to 
them whatever could be characterized as the human heritage at the pre-hunting 
stage. All cultural traits including habits, norms of behaviour, inherited 
traditions etc. were formed by and transmitted through the females. The woman 
was not only the symbol of generation, but also the actual producer of life. Her 
organs and attributes were thought to be endowed with generative power, and 


31. I analysed the tribalization process at Kamakhya in depth in *Fhe-Geddess-Kamakhya: 
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so, they had been the life giving symbols. In the earliest phases of social 
evolution, it was this maternity that held the field, the life producing mother 
being the central figure of religion. 

(Bhattacharyya 1974: 1-2) 


This view of the dominant role of the females within primitive traditions 
was criticized by K. Erndl and considered a ‘oversimplified’ pattern of cross- 
cultural negotiation: 


Aryans settled in India ... assimilated the indigenous culture(s). Thus the various 
philosophical movements and cults that came to be called Hinduism are a 
synthesis of Aryan and non-Aryan elements. This picture of prehistoric Indian 
religion, however elegant it may be, is greatly oversimplified. 

(2004: 145-46) 


The problematic is in considering the Indian sub-continent as a monolithic 
entity, while India is a living body—so that a pattern of religious development 
could work in some regional contexts, while it could not work in other 
contexts. Although it is possible that Indo-Aryans had an ‘orthogenetic’ 
development in some Indian regions, as Samuel (2008: 225, quoted above) 
suggests, it is hard to accept this view in the North-eastern regions, which 
were closed to the Brahmanic tradition probably until the last centuries BCE. 
In conclusion, the matrilineal tribes of the North-eastern hills, on the one 
hand, influenced the heterodox sakta-tantra sects, while, on the other hand, 
they played a foreground role in shaping the yoni cult at the temple of 
Kamakhya, where the ritual praxis—through public sacrifices and secret 
rites (see KNT 11.84)—blends and confuses tribal and sakta-tantra practices 
and values. 


<T/S I’ve changed order and style of refs to follow that of article 1. Please 
check format and spacing> 
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